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THE MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS at a meeting held at The Royal Society of Medicine, Wimpole 
Street, London, on Thursday, 12 April 1973. 


The Chairman: Master W. Russell Lawrence, introduced Sir Norman 
Skelhorn who spoke on two unconnected trials for one murder. 


TWO UNCONNECTED TRIALS FOR 
ONE MURDER 
Sir Norman Skelhorn, QC 


Director of Public Prosecutions 


Str NoRMAN SKELHORN: Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, I want to 
talk to you tonight about a case which resulted in two independent trials, 
although each related to the one murder. The main reason why I felt it would 
be interesting to you in talking about it tonight was because of the emphasis 
which it laid upon the necessity for extreme care and caution before one relies 
upon the statements of children; secondly, because it has, as you may agree 
eventually, a remarkable sequel; and, thirdly, possibly less unusually but none 
the less of importance in the case, because there was an acute conflict of medical 
evidence. 

Iris Dawkins, age nine, went out to play with a number of other children 
in Mayfield Park, Southampton, on Saturday, 20 February 1960, between 
a quarter to two and two o’clock in the afternoon. Mayfield Park is a large 
park, some 58 acres, of which about 30 acres are wooded with substantial 
parts with thick undergrowth and scrub. One entrance to the park was past 
a white house, referred to throughout the case as ‘the Doctor’s house’; and a 
path led by a football pitch. There were four football pitches. This particular 
one was referred to as ‘Pitch No. 3’. At the far end of the football pitches the 
ground drops steeply through wood and scrub, thickly covered ground, into a 
valley, at the bottom of which there was a stream. There was a plank bridge 
across this stream, and over to the right, immediately beyond No. 4 football 
pitch and at the top of this steep slope, there was a monument known as 
‘Fox’s Monument’, from which a path led down the steep wooded slope, 
through the thick undergrowth, and then goes up on the other side of the 
stream to the backs of some houses, or their gardens, which face on to and 
are on a road known as Archery Grove. 

There were in all, in addition to Iris, six other children with whom she was 
playing. They were all much about the same age. Her brother I think was 
there, who was a little older. There was a boy a little older than any of them, 
age fourteen. There were three boys and three girls in addition to Iris. The 
children were playing down by this plank bridge. They were playing ‘Cowboys 
and Indians’, and all had toy guns. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon Iris Dawkins slipped, fell on her face 
and got the front of her clothing muddy. She left to go home, in order to get 
it cleaned up, and to do this she would go up the path which would take her 
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near the monument. I say it was about three because the time was fixed by 
this older boy who had occasion to look at his watch and found it, according 
to his watch, to be three-twenty; he estimated that little Iris had left them 
about a quarter of arr hour before. 

Iris not having returned home by 6.30 p.m. the police were informed that 
she was missing, and an organized search was commenced, with the assistance 
of dogs, all over Mayfield Park. At 11 p.m. Iris Dawkins was found dead. She 
was lying in the thicket and undergrowth 66 yards inside the edge of the 
wooded area and beyond the rear goal post of No. 3 pitch. 

She was dressed in a turquoise—and I stress the colour—woollen cardigan, 
blue jeans and black plimsolls. She had a yellow woollen beret (or hat) lying 
on the ground by her side. As regards the plimsolls one was on the left foot, 
the other was off, on the ground, about ten and a half inches from the left side 
of her body. 

She had been stabbed 39 times. Eighteen stab wounds were on the left side 
and middle of the back, at the level of the chest. Eleven incised wounds were 
on the front, eight in the left upper pectoral region. 

The pathologist by whom she was examined was of the opinion that many 
of the wounds to the back of the chest were inflicted after death. The fatal 
wound, in his view, was administered from the front, while she was standing 
up or in a sitting position. There was a deep stab wound in the left upper 
chest, penetrating through the left lung and reaching the great vessels leaving 
the heart. There were five stab wounds to the left of the neck. The wounds 
on the right hand and forearm were clearly defensive wounds, and would in 
his opinion have caused anyone, almost certainly, to shriek out with pain. 
Those were the facts ascertained when the body of this child was found. 

Police enquiries were intensive and wide. They interviewed over 3,300 
persons; and they took statements from over 500 of them. Immense publicity 
was given in the press, both local and national, and on radio and on television. 
Photographs of the girl were published, wearing a striped T-shirt, and I stress 
that. They appeared in the press and on television on 22 February, that is to 
say two days after she had been found dead. 

There was a lady living in Archery Grove, the backs of which houses, as I 
have said, face on to one side of the wooded portion of the park. She was in 
her kitchen, looking out of the window, and she saw two persons whom she 
described as teen-agers. She said she could not say whether they were big or 
small. She emphasized they were some distance away. The time of this, so 
far as she was concerned, was vague, but eventually ended up as being 
‘three-ish or something like that’. The girl whom she saw had a cardigan (or 
woolly), the colour of which she described as ‘powder blue’. When shown at 
the trial the cardigan which little Iris was found to be wearing when she was 
found dead she said it was, that is to say the cardigan which Iris was wearing 
was, more turquoise. As regards the boy she could not give any age, but again 
said he looked to her like a teen-ager. He was wearing a black jerkin water- 
proof coat, which was apparently shiny and glinted, she said, in the sun. They 
were walking along, the girl in front and the boy following. 

Enquiries by the police were mainly directed to children living in the area 
who might have been in the park. They encountered difficulties in this because 
of the difficulty with young children and their tendency to romance in their 
stories. Indeed, according to the evidence given at the trial there were, in all, 
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eight instances in which children gave to the police false stories, which proved 
on investigation to be completely unfounded. 

An example particularly relevant to this case was a boy who alleged that a 
week before a large ginger haired boy, with a scar on his face, had attacked 
Iris Dawkins in this very park. He had gone to her defence, jumping on the 
boy’s back. The boy got free of him. The boy had then thrown at him a knife, 
which had missed him because he put his feet apart; and it went between his 
legs. The knife was long bladed, hollow in the centre of the blade; it had a 
greyish handle. The police evidence was that after investigation they were 
satisfied that the whole of that story was fancy and invention, and, indeed 
the boy himself told them so. I give that as an instance, and it may be of 
importance in relation to this case, of the way in which a child may well 
romance. Of course it resulted in substantial publicity in respect of that young 
boy. 

On 26 February the police went to call at the house of a young boy who was 
to become the accused in this case. He was aged about ten and a half, and 
because of his age, throughout the trial his name was not disclosed. I will 
refer to him throughout as the ‘Boy X’. The police interviewed him. They 
ascertained that he had, indeed, they were trying to find any boy who had 
got, a black windcheater. So they asked him, and he readily admitted that he 
had a black windcheater, which he produced. 

I want to say this emphatically. From now on the evidence centred upon 
statements made by that boy in the course of interviews with the police. I 
want to say this emphatically because it is fair to the police that I should. 
There never was on behalf of the defence any suggestion that the boy had 
been browbeaten or bullied in the course of interviews by the police. There 
were many issues, such as in what circumstances various statements were 
made, whether they were indeed in answer to questions put to him, possibly 
quite properly, or whether they were dictated by him without any instigation 
or without any question being put to him, and so on. However there was no 
suggestion of improper duress. 

He, as I say, was seen; and when asked about this windcheater he produced 
it. When it was produced it was noticed that it had been washed. When I say 
‘washed’ it had at any rate been washed down, although the linings showed that 
it had not been thoroughly washed. The jeans, when seen, although they had 
also been washed, still remained distinctly stained and dirty. 

He was asked to give an account of his movements between 3.30 and 6; 
and he did so. He also said—all this throughout is according to the evidence 
given at the trial by the police—that he did not carry a knife. He then set out 
an account of his movements in a written statement, in the course of which 
he said that he was wearing on the occasion in question a black windcheater, 
black jeans and black shoes. The windcheater he said had white piping on the 
front and down the sleeves. ‘About 3.30 p.m. I was standing near the monu- 
ment’—that is to say, Fox’s Monument—‘when I saw a little girl playing 
with some other children near the bridge over the stream. I think the little 
girl was Iris Dawkins. She was dressed in a blue and white T-shirt and dark, 
tight fittings slacks. I do not think she had a hat on. I knew Iris Dawkins by 
sight because she went to my school’. He also said that there was a boy whom 
he had seen near to the Doctor’s house, that he was about 12 or 13 years old, 
about 4 ft. 9 in., medium built, wearing black jeans and ‘a black windcheater 
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just like mine, with white piping’. That boy he said was watching football. 
You, will have noticed that he described the child Iris Dawkins, whom he 
thought he recognized, as being dressed in a blue and white T-shirt. That 
statement, of course, was being made on 26 February, and, as I told you, on 
22 February there had appeared in the press and on television a picture of 
this little girl in a striped T-shirt. You will appreciate from what I said earlier 
that she was not, at the material time, wearing such a shirt at all. 

Having made that statement, three days later he was taken by police and 
asked to show them in the park various places referred to in his statement. 
He went near to the Monument, and pointed out the place where he said he 
was when he saw the girl he thought was Iris playing near the bridge over the 
stream. According to the police it was impossible to do this from that position. 
He was later taken to the police station where he was questioned in great 
detail, and again I stress without any suggestion of browbeating or improper 
duress. He was asked if he had a sheath-knife or pen-knife at home. He said 
he had a pen-knife with a black handle. Some complication arose at the trial 
because the black handle happened to have some white specks in it, and there 
was also a white-handled knife, and a degree of confusion resulted which even 
spread to the Bench. It was eventually agreed beyond question that it was 
the pen-knife with the black handle, with some white specks, which was the 
knife he was referring to; and at a later point he identified that pen-knife, 
when it had been recovered from his home and shown to him, and said that 
he had it with him when he went to the park. 

He then described meeting Iris near the Monument, and now said that he 
had played with her, played chasing, and that both had fallen in the mud. 
The police said ‘Were you playing with your knife at the time?’ and the Boy X 
said ‘Well, I may have been. I may have had it in my hand when she fell over 
and I fell on top of her. I think the knife went into her shoulder when I fell 
on her, only a little way though’. I pause there to say, and I again stress it, 
that I am not suggesting, and no one suggested, that the police were en- 
deavouring to put anything in the boy’s mind. It was unfortunate that the 
first reference to the possibility of his playing with a knife at this material 
time should have come in the form of a question put, as distinct from saying 
‘Had you your knife with you? What were you doing with it?’, but again I 
put that not by way of criticism in the sense of suggesting that there was 
anything intentional in this at all but because of the great care which I suggest 
one must take when you are questioning a young child on topics of this sort. 

He then described how the blade was open, only a little way; and he showed 
the position. He showed it to be an angle of a little over 50°. Here was the 
pen-knife open to about 50°. He said ‘It accidentally went into her shoulder 
just here’, and he pointed to the right shoulder near the collar bone; and he 
said ‘I might have stuck it into her more than once. I cannot remember now’ 

He was then asked some questions by one of the police officers, to whom 
he said: ‘I feel better now I have told Mum. I do not get to sleep very quick 
at night, but it was worse last week. I got excited and stuck it in her. Then 
I got frightened. I have seen stabbing on the television, and next week you 
see them in another part. I watch all the murders. I like the way they track 
them down and question them’. He then said, curiously enough for lad of 
his age, “Will I go to Borstal? I can’t go to prison because I am not twenty- 
one’, Certainly at that time, and I think at present, that is correct. 
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He then made a statement which was setting out in effect what he had been 
saying, and the material part reads in this way. Having described how he 
went to the park and incidentally saw this boy by the Doctor’s house, dressed 
the same as him, ‘Then I went to the monument in Mayfield Park where I 
met Iris Dawkins. Then I played with her by the stream. She fell over in the 
mud. I accidentally fell on top of her. I had my black and white pen-knife in 
my right hand. It went into her shoulder. I might have stabbed her twice or 
three times. I might have stabbed her when she rolled over. It was very rare. 
After my knife went into her I saw her lying on the ground, but she was 
breathing normally, and she had her eyes open. I saw a little blood; I thought 
she was playing. I said ‘“Cheerio, I am going home now’. She did not answer. 
I made my way along the path towards my home. I then saw the boy that 
was dressed like me was gone’. 

That was his statement at that time, and that for the purposes of the trial, 
was what was alleged to be his confession. He pointed out, because he was 
asked to do so once more, to the police the position where he said he had played 
with Iris. This turned out to be 120 yards away from the stream where he 
said in his statement that he had played with her. The boy was kept all night 
at the police station. His mother was with him, but at all times they were 
under the surveillance of a police officer, and they were not allowed to, and did 
not, discuss the case. 

The next morning, r March, at 8.30 a.m. he was again interviewed by a 
police officer, in the presence of his mother and stepfather; and he was 
questioned for about an hour to an hour and a half. I should say that the 
police officer agreed that his questioning at that stage and in those circum- 
stances was contrary to the Judges’ Rules. He said he was fully conscious of 
that, but that he was determined to ascertain the truth. He felt sure that the 
defence would object to any incriminating statement which he obtained, if he 
did obtain one, and he eventually agreed that his reason for doing this was 
that he was not satisfied with the so-called confession which this boy had 
made. He meant by that, satisfied as to its truth. 

The boy said, which may have been material, in the course of the questioning, 
‘Iris fell over, and I fell over. The blade of the knife came open, and I believe 
closed. I put it back in my pocket. I know I picked up my knife. I helped Iris 
up. Iris was sitting when I left her . . .’. Then I said ‘Which pocket did you 
put your knife into?’, and he replied ‘In my trouser pocket, in the left hand 
one I think’. Then later the police officer said to him, ‘Yesterday you told us 
that you accidentally fell on top of Iris, and that the blade went into her 
shoulder. You said ‘I might have stabbed her twice or three times’. Is that 
true?’ He said, ‘No, I remember now. I did not cut her’. The police officer said, 
“You also told us that you might have stabbed her when she rolled over, but 
very rare*. Is that true?’, and he said ‘No, I remember now. I did not stab 
her’. So the result of the questioning came down to retracting, eventually at 
any rate, what he had said before. 

He then made a written statement, in the course of which he said ‘When I 
reached the Park I put my bike behind some trees. I saw a boy dressed the 
same as me. I watched a football match for about an hour. Then I went to 
the monument where I met Iris Dawkins. We were playing, chasing. She fell 


* This may have meant ‘more than once but only a few times’. 
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over and hurt her knee. I asked her if she wanted any assistance, but she said 
“No”. I left her sitting in the mud. Then I went straight home, and that is 
about all. I want to say that I did not have a knife on me at all’. That was 
on 1 March. In the light of that interview he was allowed to go home. 

On 8 March he was again seen, this time at his home. He now said that he 
had not played with or seen Iris. He had played with some other girl who was 
like her. He now said that he had got back at 4.20. That time was fixed by 
an incident on television to which he referred; two, as he called them, fat 
men having a wrestling match in the ring. I think he was making the point 
that the incident was one in which both men were thrown out of the ring at 
the same moment. It was ascertained by police enquiries that the time when 
that incident occurred, as occur it did, was 4.20 that afternoon. 

He was tried at Hampshire Assizes, and the matters to which I have been 
referring were the salient aspects of the evidence. There was, in addition, 
scientific evidence given, both medical and from the laboratory. 

A doctor was called to the park when the body of this little child was found. 
He arrived there, and examined it at 11.50 p.m. on 20 February, which was 
the night it was found. He saw the body of a child lying in these bushes. It is 
fair to say that they were not ideal conditions for examining a body. It was 
dark; he was doing it by the light of a torch; it had been raining; it was damp; 
it was in the bushes. He made what he said was a superficial examination with 
the aid of a torch. He took the rectal temperature with a clinical thermometer, 
and said that it showed a temperature of 97°. The evidence, both his and I 
think that generally accepted, was that the average rectal temperature of a 
normal living person was 994°, as distinct from the oral temperature. The 
child, as I have said, was lying in the open air; it was a cold night; it had been 
raining; the body was damp. He agreed that on taking the temperature, if 
this was correct, and allowing for all contingencies, death in his view would 
have been something like two hours before, and certainly amply covered by 
three hours, which would have meant that death occurred at 8.50 p.m. or 
thereabouts. It was common ground that the boy could not have committed 
the crime at that time or anything like it. Indeed, it was the prosecution’s 
case throughout that the murder had happened at some time between three 
and six in the afternoon. 

The doctor was asked about and dealt with the questions of rigidity and 
rigor mortis. He said a fair description of it was that there was stiffening of 
the body which had taken place in the eyelids, the jaws, in the forearms and 
in the thighs and legs. His view was that if the child had been dead for over 
six hours he would have expected ridigity of the body, and there was no such 
rigidity; and that death could have been somewhere after six in the evening. 
He agreed that over a period of hours a fair average for cooling would be 
1°5° per hour. He therefore agreed that if you took the temperature which he 
had given it would indicate the likelihood of death about 9 p.m., and that if 
you took the extent to which rigor mortis had developed three to four hours 
had elasped, which would give you from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. Therefore the two 
more or less coincided, bearing in mind as he stressed, and indeed as every- 
body stressed, that one could not state these matters with anything like 
precision. 

On 21 February a pathologist examined the body im situ, in the park. He 
disagreed strongly with the evidence of the doctor. He said the doctor had 
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used the wrong type of thermometer, that he ought to have used a laboratory 
thermometer and not a clinical one because the clinical one would not register 
a low enough temperature, but he eventually agreed that, bearing in mind the 
temperature which the doctor said he had recorded, 97°, the only real question 
on that was whether he had misread, in the conditions in which he had to do 
it, the temperature or whether he had failed to shake down the thermometer 
properly before he used it; which is a precaution which some who are not 
doctors occasionally take! 

As to the main point the pathologist said that the description by the doctor 
of the rigidity was inconsistent with his conclusions, because he said that if 
the eyelids have been affected, the jaws affected and the legs affected then it 
must have progressed considerably more than the doctor considered it had, 
albeit, as he of course agreed, he had not at that time examined the body as 
that doctor had. He said that if it had spread as far as the legs then there 
must have been considerably more complete rigidity, in the eyelids and jaws, 
and that the whole must have progressed appreciably more. 

So far as evidence from the laboratory was concerned there was no trace on 
any of the accused’s clothing of the slightest indication of blood, although it 
was a scrupulously detailed examination. The expert agreed that, even in 
cases where there had been a thorough washing, he not infrequently found 
minute traces of blood, but there was none in this case. The other thing which 
was agreed by all was that the wounds could not have been caused by the pen- 
knife which had been produced, whether open at 50° or fully open. 

It may not surprise you in those circumstances that there was a submission 
by the defence at the end of the prosecution’s case, and perhaps I should now 
say that I was leading counsel for the defence in this trial. The submission 
was that as to the confession it was to say the least unreliable, that he purported 
to have seen her at a place where he could not have seen her, if he was where 
he had said. He described her dress wrongly; he described the position with 
regard to the hat wrongly. He purported to have played with her at a place 
no less than 120 yards away from where he indicated in his statement. He 
said he had stabbed her with a weapon which was not the weapon that was 
used, and that he had stabbed her at a place which was not the place where 
she was found. No blood, not even a trace of it, was found on his clothing 
The medical evidence indicated that death, at least in regard to its totality, 
was at least likely to have been somewhere between eight and nine, when it 
was common ground that he could not have done it. The Judge, after a certain 
amount of argument, accepted this submission, that it was unsafe to leave it 
to the jury, and he withdrew it from them. How right he was! 

Eight years and nine months later, on Monday, 18 November 1968, a police 
officer was off duty, exercising his dog in Mayfield Park. When crossing the 
stream by that fated plank bridge he saw a man come out from the bushes. 
He saw the man again, loitering in another part of the park, near some children’s 
swings although there were no children there. The officer went to his home, 
which happened to be in Archery Grove. At three o’clock in the afternoon he 
left his home in his car, when he again saw the same man, and this time he 
was looking into the windows of each house as he passed. This aroused 
suspicion on the part of the officer, who got out and spoke to the man. He 
turned out to be a man by the name of Ridley. The man was wearing black 
rubber gloves, and when questioned about his movements he was searched. 
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There was found on him a large sheath knife. When asked about his move- 
ments and what he was doing with the sheath knife he said, “Well, the gloves 
are to keep me warm, and the knife—well, I just carry it’. 

He was taken to the police station where there was found, in addition, that 
he had a roll of adhesive tape and a length of cord, 6 ft. 4 in., knotted at each 
end. Eventually, after questioning, he agreed that he had been intending to 
steal. The officer said to him, ‘When I saw you in the park you obviously had 
this knife in your pocket then. What were you intending to steal in the park?’. 
The man replied, ‘I was going to wait until I saw someone. Then I was going 
to threaten someone to give me their wallet, but I never got around to it’. 
The officer said, ‘Are you sure about this?’, and the man then replied, ‘No, I 
had better tell you the truth. I get the urge to kill every so often. I want to 
kill. I bought this knife, and came out with the intention of killing someone. 
I will tell you now. I killed a girl in Mayfield Park about 12 years ago. Her 
name was Iris Dawkins’. Subsequently I should say he said, when asked how 
old he was at the time that he did this, that he was about 12 to 14, which would 
have been his age in 1960 since he was 22 at the time of his arrest. 

The officer said, ‘Sometimes people admit murders when they have not com- 
mitted them. I cannot be certain from what you say that you have committed 
this murder. What is your reason for admitting it now?’. He replied, ‘Every 
so often I get an urge to kill someone, but now that you have got me I thought 
it best to tell you about it, and then I can’t kill anybody else’. 

Later, in answer to questions by the police as to which parts of the body he 
had stabbed this girl, he said he had stabbed her in the back and in the neck. 
He also said that blood was coming from her mouth, but he had not stabbed 
her in the mouth, and this, as it turned out, accorded with the pathologist’s 
evidence in regard to her injuries. 

Ridley then made a statement, the relevant part of which was: ‘I caught 
up with her’—that is this girl Iris Dawkins—‘about half way’, that is when 
she was going up a bank towards the football pitches. ‘I threatened her with 
a knife to do what I told her to do. I forced her into the bushes at the point 
of the knife. We went into the bushes until we were out of the way of the 
paths, and then I stabbed her in the back with the knife. I don’t know how 
many times I stabbed her. I know it was quite a lot. I thought she was dead 
and then she started screaming again, and I returned and stabbed her some 
more. After that I went home. My parents were out at the time. I was fairly 
upset about this at the time, but I was able to control myself within limits 
by the time they came home’. That was his statement. 

J am not going to take up your time at this late hour by going into all the 
details which were asked him. The police very properly asked him a number 
of searching questions in order to try and see whether this indeed was yet 
another confession which was a wrong confession, although it was not by a 
boy of ten and a half but by a man of 22, and not in the course of questioning 
by the police but volunteered by the man in the circumstances I have described. 
Suffice it to say that at the end of the day there were a number of details 
which were inaccurate, but the inaccuracy of which one felt could well be 
accounted for by the lapse of time. There were a number of details which 
were accurate, and which could only have been known to him if he had 
remembered over eight and a half years and which had been printed in the 
newspapers eight and a half years before. There were certain other details 
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which could not have been known to him, at any rate in the view of the 
prosecution, unless he was the murderer. 

In those circumstances I, having defended the boy X eight and a half years 
before, had the unique experience as Director of Public Prosecutions of having 
to consider this report and these papers, as to whether this man Ridley should 
be prosecuted on his confession obtained in the circumstances I have indicated. 
You will not be surprised to hear that, bearing in mind the extent to which 
I had been involved in the earlier case, I sought independent advice. In the 
result there was a prosecution. Ridley was not called to give evidence. He 
was defended by leading and junior counsel. The whole of the issues were 
canvassed, and canvassed in detail, including all the various issues which had 
been canvassed at the earlier trial. He was found guilty, and he was sentenced, 
because of his age at the time of the commission of the offence, to be detained 
during what was then described as, but I am glad to think is no longer so 
described, Her Majesty’s pleasure. There was no appeal. He was not, as I say, 
called to give evidence at the trial. Nor did he endeavour at any stage, so far 
as I am aware, to retract the admission, the statement he had made. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PRESIDENT: asked if there was any evidence that he had killed anyone 
except Iris Dawkins. 

Str Norman said there was no evidence to suggest that he had killed anyone 
else. This was one of the factors relied upon in his defence at his trial. There were 
medical reports, but Sir Norman did not think that he was at liberty to go into 
those in detail, but they did, to some extent at any rate, deal with the way in which 
he satisfied, or said that he satisfied, his urges. The Judge at the trial said he was 
sending those reports to the Home Secretary. 


Mr LeonarpD CapLan said that what he found principally interesting was the 
nature and the results of the questioning of the boy X. He felt bound to say that a 
number of things attributed to him sounded very much like answers to questions 
which were carefully framed, to which he just nodded his head or said ‘Yes’, such 
statements as ‘I might have done this’ seeming in answer very much to the type of 
question, ‘May you have done this?’, that sort of thing. 

Secondly he could not help noticing that in the written version of the statement 
that he gave the first day there was a reference to his having stabbed the girl, but 
there was no reference in the questions on that day to the stab wounds being on 
the right side. He wondered how that came to be omitted from the written state- 
ment, bearing in mind that the fatal stabbing was on the left hand side. 

Finally he wanted to know whether or not the first questioning on the last day of 
February took place, like the questioning on the next day, in the presence of the 
boy’s mother. 


Sir NorMAN said that on the first point the issue was raised at the trial as to 
whether all that was said was said spontaneously or was in answer to questions. 
Certainly as to the written statements it was contended by the police that they 
were entirely at his dictation, although he was bound to say that did not avoid 
some of the comment which Mr Caplan was making. 

As to the position of the wounds and the fact that there was no reference to this 
in the written statement, as far as Sir Norman remembered, and it was going back 
some years, there was no explanation of this, although he supposed the police would 
have said that, if indeed this written statement was at his dictation and without 
any prompting, the fact that he had left it out when dictating his own statement 
was why it did not appear in the written statement, whereas it had appeared when 
he was being questioned. He supposed they possibly would have been able to explain 
this in this way. 
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As to the presence of his mother, at the end of February she was there most of the 
time, but not all the time. Again he thought it only fair to the police to stress that 
this was no fault of theirs. They were seeking to get the mother there, but there 
were various reasons—home complications, looking after her children and so on— 
which prevented her getting there. It did have that result, but basically he would 
say she was there. 


Mr Yauupa Said that Sir Norman referred to part of the interrogation which was 
in breach of the Rules, but that there was a point where the police could, in his 
submission, quite consistently with the Rules, have further interrogated a child, 
and in that way they might have avoided a good deal of trouble. The boy X had 
said at one stage that he had been troubled about this, but since he had told his 
mother he felt all right. He posed the question ‘Should not the police officer have 
pursued that point and asked him ‘What did you tell your mother?’?’, and then 
it would have been possible for them to have checked with the mother, if she had 
not been there at the time he made that statement. If that had been done they 
might have elicited from him certain matters which would have thrown some light 
on the accuracy or otherwise of his statements. 


Sir Norman said that it might very well have been, if they had asked him at 
that point in the questioning, that they would have been entitled to have done 
so, but in fact they did not. The point at which they at any rate considered, and 
Sir Norman confessed he considered, they were in breach of the Judges’ Rules 
was that the next morning, he being admittedly in custody, and remembering 
that this was 1960, he was questioned at half-past eight, there being no particular 
ambiguity which had to be cleared up, but as the officer quite fairly and frankly 
said, he (the officer) just was not satisfied with the truth of the confession, and he 
was determined to find out the truth, and at least at that point he and Sir Norman 
were in complete agreement. 


Dr FAIFIeLp said that what puzzled her was what the police were supposed to 
do at an interrogation, if the person concerned, especially if he was a child, was 
inarticulate in the presence of adults. If he made a statement, an accusation, and 
then dried up was it considered improper, or contrary to the Judges’ Rules or to 
the British concept of justice, that the police should ask him what happened? 
So far as she could make out, from all the criticisms heard that evening and which 
were raised every time a person was convicted, a police interrogation ought to be 
like a Quakers’ meeting, no one speaking at all unless the person suspected was 
divinely inspired to say something! Would that be inconsistent with the Rules? 
A policeman who was not satisfied or determined to find out was acting at his peril 
nowadays, doing a most improper thing from a most improper motive, and until 
we changed this attitude she thought it would be useless to have any idea of re- 
ducing crime saying that we had a totally false notion. 

She said Sir Norman did not discuss the mental condition of the man who did 
the crime. As far as she was aware, and as far as she could learn from the experts 
on the subject, for a man who was not otherwise demonstrably insane to have 
spasmodic ideas to kill, ‘out of the blue’ so to speak, was extremely rare, and diffi- 
cult to account for. She asked if there were any other signs of insanity about this 
man, and how did he develop in custody. 


Sir NorMAN said that he was afraid he could not say how he had developed, 
because he had no information on how he had gone on since he had been in custody. 
They had, as he had indicated, reports, both psychiatric and medical; and they 
were duly sent by the Judge to the Home Secretary, who no doubt was advised as 
to the man’s treatment. He was afraid he could not disclose what was in those 
reports, but his condition was certainly fully considered and reviewed. 

As to Doctor Fairfield’s references to the conduct of the police he could only 
say that he thought he had made it clear, he hoped he had, that he at any rate 
did not criticise the police at all. 

Continuing, in relation to this going back to see him the next morning Sir Norman 
said that when he was cross-examining the police officer, as soon as he pointed out 
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that the lad was in custody and had made, at any rate what was on the face of it, 
a complete confession, asking him why he thought it right to go and see him the 
next morning, the officer explained to him the reasons. The police officer said he 
relied on the defence to object to anything that he obtained as a result. Sir Norman 
pointed out to him that the defence had not made any objection, to which the 
officer agreed, and Sir Norman then said that was for two reasons. The first was 
that all the officer got was a retraction of what he had said and therefore there was 
not much point in objection, but the primary reason was to find out why it was 
necessary to go and question the lad again. The reason was, as the officer agreed, 
and this was the vital matter from the point of view of the defence, that the officer 
was not satisfied with the truth of the confession. If the officer was not satisfied, 
why on earth should a jury be? Sir Norman did not think they would have been, 
if the Judge had not withdrawn it from them. He was not making any criticism 
of their action in that respect. 


Mr Vanpyk asked if Ridley was among the persons interviewed by the police at 
the time of the murder, eight years before he came to light. 


Sir NorMAn said that he was interviewed, although unhappily, by the time this 
had arisen again, the questionnaire which he had answered was no longer available. 
He thought Ridley himself said that he had simply said he had been in the park 
but had not seen anyone, something to that effect. He had not said, at any rate, 
anything which was incriminating at that time. 


Dr NEvusTATTER said what intrigued him about the second man was that he 
should go to the police years after and say that he had got this compulsion to kill 
people, and yet he had only killed one person eight or nine years before. What 
induced him suddenly to ‘come clean’ to the police? If he had nine years of feeling 
guilty it seemed extraordinary. 

It reminded the doctor of a case in which he had been involved, that of a man, 
a perfectly respectable individual, who had a compulsion, if he had a knife or a 
razor blade, to slice someone with it. He eventually got into trouble doing that, 
and he was a terrible problem for them, this being long before any Section 60. 
He was not certifiable; there were no signs of insanity about him whatsoever. 
The doctor thought that there was probably no insanity about Ridley, and it was 
a pity that Sir Norman could not reveal something which was in the reports. 

He said that often a psychiatrist was asked if a child’s evidence was reliable. 
He did not think they could answer any better than anybody else. Speaking from 
his own experience, when looking after a child while its parents went out to mutual 
friends, the first thing the child said to its mother, when they returned, was ‘He 
has been hitting me’. His only regret was that he had not! 


SiR NorMAN said there was certainly at the trial no evidence indicating insanity 
Nor was there any defence put forward of diminished responsibility, albeit that was 
a somewhat difficult defence to run in harness with the defence ‘The Prosecution 
have not proved I did it.’ 


PROFESSOR KEITH SIMPSON said he was one among a posse of pathologists 
present whose temperature had been rising at the thought that it was conceivable 
even ten years ago that anybody, a police surgeon or police officer, could think 
of basing an estimate of the lapse of time since death by pressing an instrument 
in one part of the body and measuring one temperature, and using the wrong type 
of thermometer at that. Every schoolboy knew now he thought, certainly every 
police officer and was sure every practising pathologist, that this was no way to 
give the police a reliable estimate of the time of death. 


Str Norman said that he was a witness for the prosecution, but he was none the 
less, both then and possibly now, desirous of defending him, for various reasons. 
Obviously at the time it fitted Sir Norman’s case very well, but it was not quite 
fair, was it, to say that it was solely upon the reading of the temperature taken 
from a particular part of the body ? Whether he was right or wrong in his conclusion 
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was another matter, but he did go on the describe in detail the extent to which 
rigor mortis had progressed. The conclusion which he drew from that—it may have 
been by a wrong coincidence; he did not know—happened to agree with the con- 
clusion that he drew from the temperature. The two combined were the basis on 
which he was putting forward the ultimate conclusion which he was in his evidence. 


Mr Harwoop asked if the evidence at the second trial threw any further light 
on the actual time of death. 


Str Norman said not very much, except that the man (he did not give any 
evidence,) said in the course of questioning that he could not remember the time 
as long ago as that, but that it was ‘in the afternoon’, as he put it. 

The doctor now called by the defence did agree that on reflextion, looking back 
and having had various matters drawn to his attention in crossexamination, he 
might have been mistaken in some parts of his observations. 


